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beautiful pictures and poignant emotion upon occasion — what more in all 
conscience can we ask? It almost seems that one who could fail to feel 
the charm of Mr. Masefield's verse would be capable of disliking Chaucer ! 
Certainly, if we like The Daffodil Fields, we may be sure that what we 
enjoy is poetry, and that we have not been deluded by a trick of mood 
or a mere chime of words. 



Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. By Alfred Noyes. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1913. 

In his new volume of poems Alfred Noyes does supremely well the 
thing that he may always be depended upon to do. He pours forth 
quantities of splendid verse, satisfying in sound and lavish in imagery. 
Mr. Noyes commands the whole range of his instrument: no one uses 
with such astonishing variety of effect the power of rhythm to stir and 
soothe, the subtle music of syllables, or the echoing suggestiveness of 
words. He has " the touch of velvet and thunder." 

It is ungrateful to find fault with poetry that exhilarates if it does 
not exalt. Of a poet lyrically so gifted it is, perhaps, beside the mark 
to say that we miss the touch of genius in his phrases, and that he has 
hardly a line that will bear comparison with a really great line. Of 
more weight, if it be justified, is the feeling some of us may have that 
in writing Elizabethan ballads Mr. Noyes has somehow missed (except 
musically) the ballad note. In other words, the robustness of the verses 
may seem to us, on the whole, a little sentimental and shrill, and at 
his best Mr. Noyes makes us think rather of a Shelley or Keats, writing 
of taverns and adventures instead of clouds or nightingales, than of a 
Kipling or a Scott. Is the tale of " Black Bill's Honeymoon," in which 
a burly English seaman hunting for honey in a strange land is plunged 
up to his neck in a hollow tree full of the treasure he sought, and rescued 
therefrom by a bear — is this truly written in the spirit of Elizabethan 
manhood, or is it not conceived full more in the spirit of a nursery 
tale? Is the tragedy of Kit Marlowe, as told by Mr. Noyes, terrible, 
or merely in-tensely sentimental? Are we not dealing, in fact, with an 
Elizabethan fairyland rather than with anything like the truly Eliza- 
bethan scene? 

Such questions inevitably arise, but they may be safely suppressed. 
If Mr. Noyes's Elizabethan world suggests a tapestry, the tapestry at 
all events wavers to gusts of emotion, it flaps with color, and its glow- 
ing figures seem really alive. There is magic in his verse even if we can- 
not help feeling a lack of the substantial humanity which it so insistent- 
ly professes to portray. 



The Lore of Proserpine. By Maurice Hewlett. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1913. 

Those who are lured to read Mr. Hewlett's book by the hope of bio- 
graphical information or in the expectation of discovering the secret of 
his temperament have only a very moderate satisfaction in store for them. 
The Lore of Proserpine is a hypnotic book : it is a lesson in magic, which 
will almost teach one how to believe the impossible; but it is far from 



